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Defended Settlement in Early Medieval Wales: 
Problems of Presence, Absence and Interpretation 


Andy Seaman 





Introduction 


The remains of defended settlements are a common feature 
of the Welsh landscape, but a remarkably small number can 
be attributed to the early medieval period. Indeed, despite 
several decades of concerted research, less than 25 early 
medieval settlements, defended or otherwise, have been firmly 
identified, and few of these have been excavated and published 
to modern standards (see Edwards and Lane 1988; Edwards 
et al. 2011). We can be confident that the Welsh landscape 
was occupied and exploited between the Sth and 11th centuries 
(Davies 1982), but the identification of settlements, both 
defended and non-defended, has been greatly constrained 
by a lack of diagnostic material culture, particularly native 
pottery traditions (Edwards and Lane 1988, 2). While 
pottery and glass imported from the Mediterranean and 
the Continent have aided in the identification of a small but 
significant number of settlements occupied between the Sth to 
7th centuries (Campbell 2007), we are overall heavily reliant 
upon scientific dating techniques and historical sources for 
the 8th to 11th centuries, and thus far only a handful of sites 
have been attributed to this period. The lack of settlement 
evidence means that our knowledge of even basic issues, 
such as the location and layout of settlements and the form 
of houses, is underdeveloped and, as such, our understanding 
of the Early Middle Ages as a whole is weak when compared 
to many of the regions discussed in this volume. Addressing 
these problems continues to be a major research priority 
(Edwards et al. 2011; Seaman 2011), but there has been 
some important developments in the years since the topic was 
last reviewed (Edwards 1997), and interesting patterns are 
starting to emerge. In this chapter, therefore, I will examine 
the evidence for defended settlement in early medieval Wales 
and explore some interpretive models for their presence and 
absence.! 


Defended Communities in the 4th to 
7th Centuries AD (Fig. 4.1) 


Non-military occupation of defended settlements is well 
attested during the Romano-British period, since 3rd- and 
4th-century material has been found on hillforts in all parts 
of Wales, including Lodge Hill Camp (Newport), Caerua 
Ely (Vale of Glamorgan), Castell Henllys (Pembrokeshire), 
Braich-y-Ddinas, Dinorden, and Pen y Corddyn (Conway) 
and the Breiddin (Powys) (Davies 1980). Some of this 
material may reflect agricultural activity, but domestic 
occupation within hillforts was widespread. Davies has 
stressed, however, that, with the possible exception of 
Braich-y-Ddinas, ‘we cannot certainly demonstrate the 
existence of Romano-British communities of hillfort dwellers 
as distinct from settlements within hillforts’ (1980, 297—298). 
Nevertheless, fines wares, coinage and glass from hillforts 
in the west and north of Wales, such as Dinorben and 
Degannwy (Conway), is indicative of high status activity, and 
the Romano-British assemblage from Coygan Camp is one 
of the richest from a native settlement in south-west Wales 
(Davies 1980, 487). In south-east Wales, however, where 
villas sat at the top of the Roman-period rural settlement 
hierarchy, high status occupation of hillforts is rare until post- 
Roman times. Construction and refurbishment of ramparts 
during the Romano-British period may be traced at a small 
number of sites, including Llwynheiernin (Swansea) and 
possibly Castell Henllys (Pembrokeshire) and Dinorben, 
but a post-Roman date is perhaps more likely for these 
(Mytum 2013; Davies 1980, 450; RCAHMW 1976, 32). 
Thus Romano-British use of hillforts appears to have been 
largely restricted to re-occupation within Iron Age defences. 

Continuity between the late- and post-Roman periods 
has been argued for some defended settlements in south- 
west England, such as Cadbury Congresbury (Somerset) 
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A Defended settlements with imported pottery and glass 
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Figure 4.1. Defended settlements with evidence of post-Roman (5th- to 7th-century) occupation (Map drawn by author). 
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and Tintagel (Cornwall), but since material culture dating 
to between c. AD 400—470 is difficult to identify the case 
for continuity is ambiguous. In the south-east, the most 
Romanised part of Wales where local socio-political 
and economic systems were heavily disrupted by the 
collapse of Romano-British administration, most late- 
Roman settlements appear to have been abandoned before 
c. AD 400/425 (Seaman 2010, 47-52, 244—245). Thus the 
small amount of Roman pottery from Dinas Powys (Vale of 
Glamorgan) and Hen Gastell (Neath Port Talbot) is thought 
to have been brought to these sites during the post-Roman 
period (Campbell 1991, 55—56; Wilkinson 1995, 33). Native 
systems of social reproduction in the west and north of 
Wales were not so dependent upon the efficiency of the 
Roman state however, and it is possible that local elites 
replaced the Romano-British administration fairly quickly. 
Continuity may therefore be proposed for high status sites 
with evidence of both late- and post-Roman occupation, 
such as Dinas Emrys (Gwynedd), Coygan Camp, Dinorben, 
and Degannwy (Conway) (Seaman 2013, 17). 

Historical sources for the post-Roman period in western 
Britain are limited, yet there are some references to what 
appear to be defended settlements in the De Excidio 
Britanniae written by Gildas c. AD 530/540. When describing 
the plight of the British following the rebellion of Saxon 
mercenaries (an event usually dated to the middle decades 
of the 5th century), Gildas noted how some Britons ‘held 
out [against the Saxons], though not without fear, in their 
own land, trusting their lives with constant foreboding to 
the high hills, steep, menacing and fortified...’ (De Excidio 
25,1; emphasis is my own). We do not of course know 
which fortified hilltops Gildas was referring to, but they 
need not have been confined to eastern England since he had 
previously stated that the Saxon rebellion affected ‘almost 
the whole surface of the island and was licking the western 
ocean with its fierce red tongue’ (De Excidio 24,1). Later, 
when chastising the rulers of his own time, Gildas refers to 
Cuneglasus, one of his ‘five tyrants’, as ‘driver of the chariot 
of the Bear’s Stronghold’ (De Excidio 32,1). Cuneglasus’ 
realm cannot be identified with complete confidence, but it 
was certainly within western Britain and most likely in north- 
east Wales? (Charles-Edwards 2013, 210). The implication 
that defended hilltop sites were among the power centres 
of the post-Roman rulers of western Britainis supported by 
archaeological evidence. Thus sherds of high status pottery 
and glass that was imported into western Britain between 
the late 5th and late 7th centuries have been found at seven 
sites in Wales which were either defended by ramparts and 
ditches or located in naturally defensive positions (Campbell 
2007). These are: Dinas Powys, Hen Gastell, Coygan Camp 
and Carew Castle (Pembrokeshire), Dinas Emrys (Gwynedd), 
Degannwy and New Pieces (Powys). 

Unfortunately, there has been only limited excavation 
at most of these sites, but evidence for post-Roman 


occupation is well attested at Dinas Powys and, to a 
lesser extent, Hen Gastell and Coygan Camp (Alcock 
1963; Wilkinson 1995; Wainwright 1967). Leslie Alcock’s 
excavations at Dinas Powys revealed extensive evidence 
for domestic occupation inside the defences of a small 
multivallate promontory fort, including at least five hearths, 
drainage gullies associated with two buildings, and rich 
middens containing substantial artefact and animal bone 
assemblages. The artefact assemblage included fragments 
of over 70 imported vessels, 20 fragments of composite 
bone combs, a range of iron objects including spear 
ferrules, knives and tools associated with working of bone 
and leather; and metalworking debris including crucible 
and mould fragments, a brooch die, and metal slag attest 
to the manufacture here of fine jewellery in cooper-alloy, 
silver and gold (Alcock 1963; Campbell 2007; Seaman 
2013). The rescue excavations at Hen Gastell and Coygan 
Camp were far less extensive, but again revealed traces of 
domestic occupation associated with imports and, at Coygan 
Camp, the manufacture of fine metalwork. While trade and 
manufacture were characteristic features of activity at these 
sites, this was not their primary function (Seaman 2013, 10). 
These and comparable sites from south-west England and 
Scotland, including South Cadbury, Cadbury Congresbury, 
Tintagel, Dunadd and Dumbarton, have been interpreted 
as settlements of the post-Roman elite, serving as centres 
of local and perhaps regional authority (Alcock 1971; 
1987; Campbell 2007). Although the Welsh sites are often 
smaller than examples in England and Scotland, their status 
is illustrated by the fragments of rare Kentish blue glass 
squat beakers from Dinas Powys and Hen Gastell which can 
be paralleled with examples from ‘princely’ Anglo-Saxon 
burials at Sutton Hoo Mound 2 and Prittlewell (Campbell 
1989, 241; 2007, 60-61). 

Large parts of Wales, including northern Pembrokeshire, 
Ceredigion, Denbighshire, Flintshire, Powys and south 
Wales east of the River Taff, appear not to have been 
receiving imports (see Fig. 4.2). Identifying high status sites 
in these areas is therefore difficult, but a small number of 
examples can be identified. A fragment of copper-alloy rim- 
binding paralleled to an example from Dinas Powys, a 7th- 
century Anglo-Saxon strap-end, and three radiocarbon dates 
spanning the late 3rd to early 7th centuries cal AD from the 
upper fill of the outer hillfort ditch suggests high status post- 
Roman occupation at Dinorben which may be associated 
with a late phase of refortification (Edwards and Lane 
1988, 65—66)— although Davies suggests the post-Roman 
occupation could have been extra-mural (1980, 450—455). 
Mytum (2013) has proposed that the Iron Age hillfort at 
Castell Henllys underwent a major but short-lived phase of 
refortification during the late- or most likely post-Roman 
period, which included construction of an elaborate wooden 
gateway, but occupation evidence associated with this phase 
is very limited. Near to Castell Henllys, a radiocarbon date 
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Figure 4.2. Welsh Unitary Authorities, showing distribution of imported pottery and glass (Image © Crown Copyright and Database 
Right 2015. Ordnance Survey (Digimap Licence). Map drawn by author). 
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of 261-587 cal AD may indicate post-Roman activity at 
Cwm Gloyne (Pembrokeshire) inland promontory fort, but 
evidence pertaining to the nature of this occupation is also 
lacking (Mytum and Webster 2001). 

The post-Roman defended settlements which can be 
identified in Wales do not form a homogeneous group. Some, 
such as Hen Gastell, were located on previously unoccupied 
sites, while others, such as Coygan Camp, re-use Iron Age 
defences and show evidence of Romano-British occupation. 
The range of site types includes promontory forts of uni- 
and multivate form, contour hillforts and defended hill- 
slope enclosures. Most sites favour hilltop locations, but 
Carew Castle occupies a low lying promontory above the 
river Carew. Enclosed areas range from of over 2 hectares 
(Dinorben) to well under 0.1 ha (Dinas Powys). This variety 
means that, despite some interesting attempts (Dark 1994; 
Longley 1997), it is not yet possible to distinguish post- 
Roman sites from those of earlier and later periods purely 
on the basis of morphology. 

The relationship between the occupation of these sites 
and the construction and maintenance of their defences is 
neither uniform nor straightforward. Dating of the dry-stone 
wall at Degannwy is ambiguous, and it could be Iron Age, 
Roman or early medieval (Alcock 1967, 200). The dry stone 
defences at Dinas Emrys post-date the late Roman period, 
but could be associated with either the post-Roman imports 
or a medieval keep (Edwards and Lane 1988, 56-57). At 
Coygan Camp, Iron Age defences were utilised during the 
post-Roman period, yet were in an advanced state of decay 
and appear not to have been renovated (Wainwright 1967). 
In contrast, the impressive multivallate defences of Dinas 
Powys and perhaps Hen Gastell were established de novo 
during the post-Roman period, but were not associated with 
the earliest post-Roman occupation on these sites (Campbell 
1991; Wilkinson 1995). 

The social significance of settlement defences has long 
been acknowledged, and defences around post-Roman 
settlements must have served as expressions of political 
power and prestige, as well as demarcating boundaries and 
providing protection. References in the 7th-century Irish 
legal tract the Crith Gablach suggest that the construction 
of ramparts at a king’s fort was a labour-due expected from 
royal clients, and the ability to extract this due was part of 
how royal status was defined and portrayed in early Christian 
Ireland (Warner 1988, 59; Charles-Edwards 1993, 345; 
2000, 150; Kelly 1988, 30). This model may be applicable 
to some Welsh sites, and the current author has argued that 
a similar process lay behind the multivallation of Dinas 
Powys; however, it cannot be applied to sites which reused 
but did not renovate Iron Age defences (Seaman 2013, 11). 
Nevertheless, the re-use of Iron Age defences must also 
have been an ideologically charged process (Waddington 
2013, 25). Bowles proposes that re-use represented an 
‘unambiguous attempt on the part of the elite residents of 


the site to project identities based in the perceived strength 
and stability of their distant ancestors’ (2006, 348). 
Contrary to Dark’s (1994, 11) suggestion, not all high 
status post-Roman settlements in western Britain were 
defended. Excavations on a low-lying promontory known as 
Longbury Bank (Pembrokeshire) identified an assemblage 
of Mediterranean and Continental imports, a Class G 
penannular brooch, and metalworking debris including a 
silver offcut; despite heavy plough disturbance, post-holes 
associated with at least one building were identified, and 
the excavators postulated the existence of a large hall on the 
basis of the distribution of glass sherds (Campbell and Lane 
1993, 62). However, extensive trenching and geophysical 
survey revealed no evidence of banks and ditches or a 
palisade enclosure, even though the setting of the site 
affords limited natural protection (ibid., 28). The excavators 
interpret the site as a domestic settlement of a status and 
function akin to Dinas Powys, and although it may also have 
had a trading function they do not see this as its primary 
role (ibid., 61—66). Stray finds of post-Roman metalwork 
and import wares from elsewhere in Wales, such as Kenfig 
Burrows (Bridgend), Twch Point (Swansea) and Linney 
Burrows (Pembrokeshire), may represent similar low-lying 
undefended settlements, although their coastal locations 
could indicate beach markets or trading sites (ibid., 66). 
The small sample size and the bias in the distribution 
of the imports prevent detailed analysis of patterns of 
post-Roman defended settlement, but some general 
conclusions can be drawn. Prominent hilltops with 
impressive views seem to have been favoured sites: thus 
Carew occupies a low-lying promontory above a tidal 
estuary, but would have been highly visible to boats 
travelling up the River Carew. There is a clear coastal 
distribution, with most sites set close to natural havens 
or harbours, and inland sites, such as Dinas Powys, are 
only a brief journey away from decent harbours (Alcock 
and Alcock 1990, 120). This distribution presumably 
reflects the importance of sea transport at this time, and 
the pre-eminence of these sites and their strategic position 
in the control of international trade and the redistribution 
of imported goods (Campbell and Lane 1993, 71). An 
interesting outlier from this pattern is New Pieces, 
which is also the highest above sea level, but further 
discussion of this site must await full publication of the 
recent excavations (Arnold and Huggett 2000). A range 
of settlement types must be represented, but many may 
be of aristocratic or even royal status. Some of the latter 
group are ‘twinned’ with an adjacent ecclesiastical centre, 
such as Dinas Powys and Llandough (Vale of Glamorgan) 
(Knight 2005). Campbell (2007, 123—124) has suggested 
that sites with large numbers of imports, such as Dinas 
Powys, can be classified as the ‘primary import centres’ 
to which international trade was directed and from which 
a portion of the imported material was redistributed to 
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Figure 4.3. Defended settlements with evidence of occupation between the 8th and 11th centuries (Map drawn by author). 
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secondary sites of more local significance via networks 
of clientship and patronage. This second tier of sites 
included settlements with smaller numbers of imports, 
such as Carew, as well as churches, such as Llandough. 
Whether the primary centres were periodically occupied 
by peripatetic rulers operating over large territories, 
or formed permanent seats within smaller territories is 
debated. Dinas Powys has recently been interpreted as the 
centre of a small ‘petty-kingdom’ centred upon the eastern 
Vale of Glamorgan, but sites in south-west England, such 
as South Cadbury (Somerset) and Tintagel (Cornwall), 
may have exercised control over considerably larger areas 
(Campbell 2007; Seaman 2013, fig. 5). 

The relationships between defended and non-defended 
settlements remains obscure as very few of the latter have 
been identified archaeologically. With the exception of 
Longbury Bank, however, the small number of undefended 
post-Roman settlements which have been tentatively 
identified, such as Drim Camp (Pembrokeshire), Ty Mawr 
(Gwynedd) and Cefn Du (Anglesey) appear to represent 
lower status farmsteads. A single sherd of imported ware 
recovered alongside a Type G penannular brooch and a 
Byzantine garnet intaglio at the late Roman unenclosed 
farmstead at Cefn Cwmwd (Anglesey) suggests that high 
status defended and lower status non-defended settlements 
were linked through networks of clientship and the payment 
of tribute and render (Cuttler et al. 2012, 258—261). 


Defended Communities of the 8th-11th Centuries 
(see Fig. 4.4) 


With only one exception, none of the post-Roman defended 
settlements with imports have produced material culture 
which can be dated to after AD 700 and before 1080; 
historical evidence does, however, indicate that Degannwy 
was occupied during the early 9th century (see below). 
While this pattern of silence may be attributed to problems 
of archaeological visibility after import wares ceased to 
arrive in the late 7th century, the absence of Anglo-Saxon 
and Viking metalwork, which metal-detector finds show 
were then circulating in Wales, supports the idea of a genuine 
shift in high status settlement after c. 700. The small number 
of radiocarbon dates from high status sites with definite 
evidence of post-Roman occupation supports this conclusion 
(see Table 4.1); a similar phenomenon can be observed 
in south-west England (Turner 2006, 75). This apparent 
gap in occupation of old defended bases is particularly 
interesting where sites were either later reused for medieval 
castles, such as Dinas Emerys, or located adjacent to later 
medieval lysoedd (royal courts) and maerdrefi (royal bond 
townships), such as Dinorben. Similarly, the absence of any 
pre-castle settlement from the recent excavations at Nevern 
(Pembrokeshire) — set immediately adjacent to St Brynach’s 
church, the ‘mother church’ of early medieval Cemais — is 


Table 4.1. Radiocarbon dates from high status post-Roman 
settlements. 








Site Code BP calAD 1 cal AD 2 
orange orange 
Dinorden CAR-130 1475+55 546-640 428-657 
Dinorden CAR-203 1600+65 398-539 329-600 
Dinorden CAR-204 1550-50 428—557 404—605 
Longbury Bank Beta-52349 1510+60 432-613 422-644 
Longbury Bank Beta-52350 1560+70 420—565 379—640 
Dinas Powys OxA-25738 1456425 588-638 563-647 
Dinas Powys OxA-25739 1472+25 566-620 551-640 








surprising (Chris Capel, pers. comm.; Edwards 2007, 
60, 62). Greater use of radiocarbon dating may potentially 
clarify this lacuna, but, as will be noted below, Welsh rulers 
are rarely associated with named secular centres between the 
8th and 11th centuries, and the available evidence suggests 
that we are seeing a genuine settlement shift. 

Although most post-Roman sites appear to have been 
quitted soon after AD 700, there 1s both historical and 
archaeological evidence to show defended settlements 
being constructed and occupied after this date. Thus the 
Historia Brittonum, written in Gwynedd in 829—830, refers, 
albeit anachronistically, to fortresses and also implies an 
association with kingship (Dark 1994, 38; Morris 1980). 
In his late 9th-century biography of King Alfred, Asser, 
a Welshman writing for a Welsh audience, describes the 
walls of arx cynuit, a Wessex burh at Countisbury or Castle 
Hill (Deven), as being 'raised in our fashion' (Keynes and 
Lapidge 1983, 84). Asser appears to have visited arx cynuit, 
and Haslam suggests that he was referring to a stone-faced 
earthen rampart known as a *Welsh wall" or Cloddiau 
‘Cornish hedge’ (2011, 202; cf. Keynes and Lapidge 1983, 
248). The implication is that Asser was aware of a British 
tradition of fortifying sites with earth and stone ramparts 
during the 9th century. The Annals Cambriae record that 
an arx Decantorum (the citadel of the Decanti) was struck 
by lightning and burnt in AD 812, before being destroyed 
by Saxons in 822 (Dumville 2002). In that same year 
the Saxons are also reported as ‘taking the kingdom of 
Powys into their own control’. Arx Decantorum is usually 
identified with Degannwy, although this is not recorded 
before the late 13th century (Edwards and Lane 1988, 
52) (see Fig. 4.3). Degannwy may have been a centre of 
the early medieval region of Rhos, and Charles-Edwards 
has hypothesised that the attack upon it was the result 
of a Mercian intervention into dynastic rivalries over the 
control of Anglesey (2013, 476—478). Nevertheless, its 
related archaeology is problematic: while Degannwy's 
western hill was enclosed by a dry-stone wall prior to the 
construction of the first of a series of castles, this is most 
likely a post-Roman period build; indeed, Alcock's limited 
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Figure 4.4. Degannwy Castle, facing south. Trial excavation on the western (right) hillock revealed evidence of a pre-castle dry-stone 
wall and sherds of post-Roman imported amphora. The Annales Cambriae probably refer to Degannwy being struck by lightning in AD 
812 and destroyed in 822 (Image © Gwynedd Archaeological Trust). 





Figure 4.5. The Llangorse crannog during excavation in 1990 (Photo © Crown copyright: Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments of Wales; © Hawlfraint y Goron: Comisiwn Brenhinol Henebion Cymru). 
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trial excavations identified no evidence of 9th-century 
activity (Alcock 1967). 

The praise poem Etmic Dinbych (‘In Praise of Tenby’) 
centres on a coastal fort which has been identified as Castle 
Hill promontory in Tenby (Pembrokeshire). Extant in a 
manuscript of the early 14th century, Williams has argued 
that the poem derived from a 9th- or 10th-century original, 
and Charles-Edwards has suggested a date of composition 
between AD 815 and c. 870 (Williams [in Bromwich] 1980, 
156-158; Charles-Edwards 2013, 662). The poem portrays 
a scene which may have been typical of earlier centuries: 
a ‘fine fortress’ called ‘The Small Fortress’ (Dinbych) 
where freemen and bards met in the company of their lord 
Bleiddudd, while feasting and drinking wine and mead from 
‘crystal cups’ (Gruffydd 2005). The identification of Castle 
Hill with Dinbych seems firm, and Bleiddudd may have been 
a member of the royal line of Dyfed (Charles-Edwards 2013, 
662—664). Excavation on the site of the Norman castle on 
Castle Hill could therefore be very beneficial. 

The B and C manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles 
record that in 916 *...7Ethelflaed sent an army into Wales and 
broke down Brecon Mere, and took the wife of the king as 
one of thirty four' (Swanton 2000, 100). Lane and Redknap 
(forthcoming) convincingly argue that this is a reference 
to a raid on the crannog in Llangorse Lake (Powys) (see 
Fig. 4.5). The Llangorse crannog, the only example from 
Wales or England, is likely to have been a royal centre 
of the kingdom of Brycheiniog at the time of the raid. 
Located a short distance from the northern shore ofthe lake, 
dendrochronological dating suggests that it was constructed 
in the 890s; but occupation may have lasted as little as 
20 years, since the excavators have linked a destruction 
horizon with the Mercian raid of 916. The resources put 
into the construction of the crannog were considerable, 
and although the occupation levels were destroyed prior to 
excavation, sampling ofthe silts around the crannog's edges 
have revealed evidence for high status occupation, including 
part of a small portable reliquary, an elaborately decorated 
textile, part of a pseudo-penannular brooch, a copper alloy 
drinking-horn end, and a section of a copper alloy bracelet 
or torc. Crannogs are most commonly associated with 
early medieval Ireland and it is perhaps no coincidence 
that the Brycheiniog kingdom had strong Irish connections 
(Charles-Edwards 2013, 20). Quite possibly, therefore, an 
Irish dynasty or a dynasty with close connections to Ireland 
was responsible for the construction of the crannog (Lane 
and Redknap, forthcoming). 

Welsh legal and bardic sources from the 13th century 
identify Aberffraw (Anglesey), Mathrafal (Powys) and 
Dinefwr (Carmarthenshire) as the chief courts of the 
kingdoms of Gwynedd, Powys and Dyfed respectively 
(Lloyd 1911, 231, 249, 268). It is possible to associate each 
of these places with a fortification of some kind (Edwards 
and Lane 1988, 19-21, 62, 92-93), but we should be wary 


of back-projecting these into the early medieval period. 
Pryce's (1995, 65) analysis of the written evidence for 
Mathrafal demonstrated that there is no evidence that the 
site was regarded as enjoying special status before the 13th 
century, and indeed Arnold and Hugget interpret the large 
rectangular defended enclosure at Mathrafal as a ‘typical 
[late] medieval manorial earthwork" (1995, 173). Gerald of 
Wales refers to Dinefwr as the chief court of Deheubarth 
‘in ancient times’ (Thorpe 1978, 139), and the site of the 
castle and hillfort may be the Gueithtineuur mentioned in 
the boundary clause attached to a highly dubious charter 
in the Book of Llandaf, but this does not mean that it was 
occupied (Coe 2001, 337). Dinefwr is only 1.6 km from the 
important early monastic site at Llandeilo Fawr, but there are 
no pre-12th-century references to its pre-eminent status and 
excavation has not been undertaken. Aberffraw was certainly 
the chief court of Gwynedd by the 12th century, and Charles- 
Edwards has suggested that Anglesey contained the ‘seat of 
kingship’ for Gwynedd by the 9th century (2013, 476). An 
early 7th-century inscribed stone 3 km east of Aberffraw 
at Llangadwaladr which commemorates a king Catamanus 
(usually identified with Cadfan, the father of Cadwallon, the 
rex Brettonum of Bede), hints at an early royal connection, 
but does not prove that Aberffraw was the early medieval 
royal seat of Gwynedd (Edwards 2013, 180). The earliest 
record of Aberffraw is a reference in the Brut Y Tywysogyon 
to it being ‘ravaged’ in 968; the sources are then silent 
until the 12th century (Jones 1955, 15). Excavations within 
Aberffraw village have revealed sections of a substantial 
bank and ditch which have been interpreted as part of a 
large rectangular defended enclosure of nearly 2 ha. The 
excavators attributed a re-cut and possible second phase 
bank to the early medieval period, and interpret the enclosure 
as the ‘chief seat of Aberffraw in the early middle ages’ 
(White and Longley 1995, 18). The sequence is undated, 
however, and evidence for contemporary occupation has not 
been identified; interpretation as an early medieval royal 
court seems based upon the back projection of site’s status 
in the 12th-13th centuries (Seaman 2012, 168). 
Cledemutha, a burh recorded in the Mercian Register 
as being constructed by Edward the Elder in 921, has been 
reliably identified as Rhuddlan (Denbighshire) (Whitelock 
1955, 199; Charles-Edwards 2013, 499). The Annales 
Cambriae record a ‘battle of the new fortress’ in 921, and 
Rhuddlan is recorded as a borough with a mint in Domesday 
Book. The site’s earlier significance may be attested by 
the reference to bellum Rudglann (the battle of Rhuddlan) 
in the Annales Cambriae under AD 796 (Dumville 2002). 
Rhuddlan was a ‘plantation’ settlement, however — the result 
of Anglo-Saxon intervention on a disputed part of the Welsh 
border — rather than a native initiative (Charles-Edwards 
2013, 499—500). It came under Welsh control in the later 
years of Æthelred the Unready, and is identified as a centre 
of Gruffudd ap Llywlyn in the D manuscript of the Anglo- 
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Saxon chronicle under the year 1062 (ibid. 555, 565—566; 
Swanton 2000: 191). Excavations have confirmed the site 
of the burh and identified traces of several buildings, but no 
features or artefacts can be attributed the period of Welsh 
occupation; thus the function of the site, while in Welsh 
hands, remains uncertain (Quinnell and Blockley 1994, 213). 

Early medieval charters in the Book of Llandaf refer 
to a small number of forts, but while there is usually no 
indication that these were inhabited (they are mentioned 
as features within boundary clauses — see, for example, 
Gueithtineuur above), charter 221 (mid-10th century) and 
charter 237a (late 9th century) record the grant estates 
called Cairnonui and Cair Birran. The place-name element 
‘cair’ (fortress) may suggest that the estate centres (not yet 
located) were defended settlements (Charles-Edwards 2013, 
286; Coe 2001, 118, 122; Davies 1979, 189). Similarly, 
two prebends listed in the appendix to the 12th-century 
Life of St Codog include place-names with ‘cair’ (Wade- 
Evans [in Lloyd] 2013, 121), but Charles-Edwards argues 
that this usage of ‘cair’ is cognate with Britton ‘ker’ which 
was used for ordinary enclosed farmsteads in Brittany and 
Cornwall, and so fortified settlements need not be implied 
(2013, 286, 606) 

Apart from Degannwy, the only post-Roman defended 
settlement in Wales which displays firm evidence for 
occupation after c. AD 700 is Hen Gastell, located on a 
small steep-sided hill on the west bank of the river Neath. 
Small-scale rescue excavations recovered a substantial 
assemblage of import ware and a type G1.5 penannular 
brooch, but uniquely for a site with import wares features 
and artefacts dating to later than 700 were also identified: 
a hearth, gully and series of post-holes on the summit of 
the hill gave an archaeomagnetic date of c. AD 900 (no age 
brackets are cited in the excavation report), while an amber 
disc and string bead, not associated with the above features, 
are likely to be of 8th century or later date (Wilkinson 1995). 
A castle was constructed on the site in the 12th century, 
and although occupation need not have been continuous, it 
is possible, but not proven, that Hen Gastell continued to 
function as a power centre after AD 700. 

The low-lying site at Llanbedrgoch (Anglesey) (see 
Fig. 4.6) is the best example of a post-7th-century defended 
settlement in Wales. The results of excavations undertaken 
between 1994—2001 and in 2012 are not fully published but 
an outline of the site and its development can be sketched. 
The settlement lies on gently rising south-facing ground 
around 900 m from a landing place at Red Wharf Bay. 
Excavation indicated that an early medieval earthwork 
enclosure, associated with at least two buildings, was 
replaced in the 9th century by a substantial dry-stone wall 
2.2-2.4 m wide. This D-shaped enclosure of c. 1 hectare had 
two entrances, and traces at least six rectangular buildings 
of Hiberno-Scandinavian form were identified (see Fig. 4.6). 
The artefact assemblage is by far the richest of any early 


medieval settlement in Wales and includes nine fragments of 
hack-silver, 19 lead-scale weights, a pendant whetstone, two 
fragments of arm-rings, a silver strap-end, a copper-alloy 
belt buckle with Borre-style ring-chain motif, a cross-shaped 
necklace pendant, 11 copper-alloy ringed pins, fragment of 
an oval brooch, two hexagonal bells, and more than 2000 
iron objects; there was also a considerable animal bone 
assemblage (Redknap 2005; 2005; 2007). The skeletons of 
five individuals (four adults and one child) were discovered 
in shallow graves in the upper fill ofthe ditch on the western 
side of the enclosure; they appear to have been buried 
together in the late 10th century. Collapse from the enclosure 
wall directly overlay three of the burials, suggesting that 
they were interred around the time the site was abandoned. 
A late 10th-century date of abandonment is supported by 
the absence of late 10th- or 11th-century coins (Redknap 
2004, 155-156). 

In his interim reports Redknap (2004; 2005, 20) suggests 
that Llanbedrgoch was well established by AD 600. However, 
such an early date is not supported by the published 
radiocarbon dates and there is a notable absence of Gaulish 
import ware. Nevertheless, a Northumbrian style copper- 
alloy annular brooch attests to occupation in the early 7th 
century (Redknap 2007, 74), and it may be no coincidence 
that Edwin of Northumbria (d. 633) may have exercised 
control over Anglesey during this period (Charles-Edwards 
2013, 345; Sherley-Price 1955, 111). Redknap interprets 
the earthwork enclosure as a lowland aristocratic estate 
centre, and it may represent a class of sites which succeeded 
post-Roman hilltop settlements (2005, 31). He also notes, 
however, that an E-W aligned inhumation burial radiocarbon 
dated to 680—880 could represent a hitherto unexplored 
cemetery in the south-west part of the enclosure (ibid., 
27-28). Thus it is possible that the pre- Viking enclosure and 
buildings at Llanbedrgoch were associated with a church 
or monastery, although it should be noted that ‘cemetery 
settlements’ without churches are now an established site- 
type of early medieval Ireland (see Carragáin 2009). 

The settlement underwent a significant transformation 
at the time of its refortification in the 9th century when 
it also developed an important extra-regional commercial 
function. Nevertheless, although Llanbedrgoch lies on the 
Chester-Man- Dublin trade route, large amounts of animal 
bone, carbonised grain, fragments of rotary querns, a 
substantial bread oven, and evidence for bronze and silver 
casting, suggest that the site was not a specialised coastal 
trading place. Moreover, the size of the settlement, number 
of buildings, the defences and hack-silver hint at a fiscal 
and administrative role (Redknap 2004, 164). The settlement 
displays a very strong Scandinavian influence, but while 
Redknap raises the 'possibility of a significant immigrant 
population among the occupants of the site’ (2004, 169), 
he views it as a native Welsh site. Llanbedrgoch is seen as 
equivalent to a later //ys, an administrate centre of a large 
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Figure 4.6. Site plan of Llanbedrgoch during the first half of the 10th century (Image O National Museum of Wales). 


estate which oversaw trade and the collection of renders 
within a region of Gwynedd (ibid., 169—170; 2005, 32-33). 

There are several problems with this interpretation, 
however: firstly, /[ysoedd were regional centres and so 
we should expect there to have been several comparable 
sites within Gwynedd at this time; none of the lysoedd of 
Gwynedd have produced comparable material however, 
and given Llanbedrgoch's low-lying location and rich 
metalwork assemblage, if there had been similar sites in 
different locations, we may expect to have found them. 
Secondly, the quantity of material from Llanbedrogoch is 
anomalous in a Welsh context, especially when compared 
to the contemporary unenclosed site at South Hook where 
extensive excavations failed to produce any coins or 
metalwork of 9th- or 10th-century date (Crane and Murphy 
2010). Finally, most Welsh rulers appear not to have 
commanded the resources capable of generating such sites 


until the 12th century (Seaman 2012). Given the evidence 
for periods of Viking hegemony over Anglesey and parts 
of Gwynedd during the late 9th and 10th centuries it is 
perhaps more likely that during this period Llanbedrogoch 
was occupied by a high status intrusive Hiberno-Viking 
group (Etchingham 2007, 152-153). The construction of a 
fortified settlement in Anglesey by a Scandinavian group 
should not be surprising given the evidence for Viking 
settlement on the island and its strategic position within 
the Irish Sea area (Edwards 2011). Indeed, the late 12th- 
or early 13th-century Historia Gruffud vab Kenan records 
that Gruffudd's grandfather Óláfr Sigtryggsson built a 
fortification at a place called ‘Bon y Dom’ on Anglesey or 
mainland Gwynedd around the year 1000 (see Etchingham 
2007, 150; Jones 1910, 104—105). 

Longley (1991) has argued that an Iron Age promontory 
fort at Castell Port Trefadog (Anglesey) was re-defended 
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during the 11th or 12th century, at which point a rectangular 
house was constructed. The defences are undated, but 
radiocarbon dates from deposits post-dating the collapse of 
the roof of the house span the 8th-14th centuries (Longley 
1991, 74). By drawing comparisons to promontory forts on 
the Isle of Man with evidence for re-use during the Norse 
period, Longley suggested that Castell Port Trefadog may 
have been held by a Manx or Dublin Viking who settled 
on Anglesey under the protection of the kings of Gwynedd 
(Longley 1991, 84). The radiocarbon dates need not indicate 
activity prior to 1100, however, and the lack of Viking 
material culture or Scandinavian influence in the house 
contrasts with Llanbedrgoch, and so Longley’s interpretation 
remains unproven. 

It has been proposed that some rectangular earthworks 
close to the border with England in Powys may have 
been established in 9th or 10th century, possibly as Welsh 
imitations of English burhs (Musson and Spurgeon 1988). 
This suggestion was based upon a single radiocarbon date of 
770-1020 cal AD from a buried turf layer below the bank of 
Cwrt Llechrhyd enclosure, and the similarity of these sites 
to Mathrafal, which was identified as the pre-Norman seat 
of the Powys. However, the latter claim is now rejected (see 
above), and the date from Cwrt Llechrhyd only provides a 
terminus post quem for the construction of the enclosure 
bank which could be much later. Indeed, the evidence from 
Mathrafal recommends that these sites are most likely late 
medieval manorial enclosures (Arnold and Hugget 1996). 

During the early 20th century a copper-alloy ring pin of 
6th- to 9th-century date and a bronze stag (now lost), noted 
as being similar to that on Sutton Hoo whetstone, were 
found alongside material of Roman and medieval date on 
Gateholm Island (Pembrokeshire) (Edwards and Lane 1988, 
73-75). The remains of c. 100 turf-walled sub-rectangular 
huts have been identified on the this enigmatic island, 
but on the present evidence none can be attributed to the 
early medieval period; furthermore, recent excavations by 
Time Team failed to produced evidence for early medieval 
occupation (Davis 2011; Wessex Archaeology 2012). Re- 
occupation at Woodside Camp (Pembrokeshire), a small Iron 
Age univallate hillslope enclosure, may be attested by two 
large shallow pits, one of which produced a radiocarbon date 
of 990-1214 cal AD. This date need not preclude activity 
of the 12th-13th centuries, however, and the ‘awkward 
position’ of one of the pits just inside of the enclosure 
entrance mitigates against domestic occupation (Williams 
and Mytum 1998, 29). The four substantial rock-cut ditches 
below the outer ward of Carew Castle have been attributed 
to the post-Roman period, but a later date is possible; Austin 
has noted that the ditches may have been deliberately filled 
prior to the laying down of the earliest Norman layers on 
the site, and the castle seems to have been designed to 
precisely encompass the original layout of these earlier 
defences (David Austin, pers. comm.; Gerrard 1990). The 


later castle had connections with the native royal dynasty 
and the impressive late 10th- or early 11th-century stone 
cross immediately adjacent to the castle points to high 
status activity in the vicinity during the pre-Norman period 
(Edwards 2007, 307). The excavations produced no 10th- or 
11th-century material, however, and it is most likely that 
the ditches were associated with occupation on the site of 
the castle during the Iron Age, Romano-British and/or post- 
Roman periods. The latter interpretation is supported by 
radiocarbon dates of 200—340 cal AD from the primary silt 
of one ditch and 630—770 from lower deposits in a second 
phase or re-cut (David Austin, pers. comm.). 

There are hints of pre-Norman occupation at a small 
number of other castle sites, but the evidence 1s ambiguous. 
Small-scale excavations on the site of the Norman castle 
at Maenclochog (Pembrokeshire) identified a substantial 
earthen bank and ditch which was cut by the 12th-century 
castle wall. A charcoal sample recovered from a buried soil 
layer below the bank was radiocarbon dated to 880—1020 
cal AD (Schlee 2007, 9-10). Maenclochog could have been 
an administrative centre for the medieval district of Uwch 
Nefyr, and in the interim report the excavator proposes 
that the bank and ditch may have enclosed a pre-Norman 
llys (royal court) (Schlee 2007, 11-12). However, the date 
from the buried soil only provides a terminus post quem for 
the bank, which could have been associated with an earth- 
and-timber phase of the castle. Further discussion of this 
site must, therefore, await full publication of the excavated 
evidence. The two pre-Norman structures underlying the 
Norman earthworks at Hen Domen (Powys) have been more 
confidently identified but were not associated with defences 
(Higham and Barker 2000, 25-34). 


Conclusions 


The settlement evidence for early medieval Wales is, 
as seen, very limited, but it is clear that fortified sites 
were occupied throughout the period. A diverse group 
of defended settlements, including re-occupied Iron Age 
hillforts and de novo constructions of the 5th—7th centuries, 
can be interpreted as power centres associated with an 
emergent post-Roman elite. Nevertheless, the evidence from 
Longbury Bank demonstrates that high status settlement was 
not confined to defended hilltop sites. A lack of material 
culture means that, after c. AD 700, settlements of any form 
become very difficult to identify, but there seems to have 
been a genuine shift in the focus of high status settlement at 
this time. It is possible that some elite settlements lost their 
rationale with the demise of the import systems in the late 
7th century (Campbell and Lane 1993, 71), and the location 
of medieval //ysoedd (royal courts) close to Dinorben and 
Degannwy may suggest that high status settlement remained 
in the vicinity of hilltop sites, but shifted to lower lying 
and more accessible positions (Edwards 1997, 3). But the 
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late 7th century also saw the end of the inscribed stone 
tradition and the appearance of ‘developed cemeteries’ 
associated with cross carved stones and churches (Seaman 
2014). Similar processes have been identified in south-west 
England (Turner 2006), and most probably western Britain 
underwent a period of profound change around this time. 
While there is not room here to examine this phenomenon 
in more detail, we can note that the abandonment of Dinas 
Powys may have been associated with its subsumption into 
the consolidated kingdom of Glywysing (Seaman 2010). 
Although most of the sites which were occupied between 
the 5th and 7th centuries were abandoned around AD 700, we 
can be confident that some defended settlements remained 
important after this date. Historical evidence suggests that 
Rhuddlan, Tenby and Degannwy could have been royal 
centres, and post-8th-century activity is also attested at 
Hen Gastell. We know very little about how these sites 
were used, however, and periodic occupation in response to 
specific threats, such as Mercian or Viking raiding cannot be 
discounted (Campbell and Lane 1993, 71). The pre-Viking 
earthwork enclosure at Llanbedrgoch provides the clearest 
evidence of a 7th- to 9th-century defended settlement in 
Wales, but the interpretation of the site and whether its 
use was ecclesiastical or secular, remains ambiguous. 
The Llangorse crannog and the stone-walled enclosure at 
Llanbedrgoch provide our best evidence for the 9th and 
10th centuries: Llanbedrgoch was a low-lying settlement 
with a fairly substantial population which combined an 
administrative role with trade and exchange across the Irish 
Sea; Llangorse was a much smaller, more secluded island 
residence and consumer site, but we cannot be certain that it 
was permanently occupied. But both these sites are unique in 
Wales and their occupation is likely to have been associated 
with intrusive dynasties from outside of Wales. Thus, on 
the present evidence we can conclude that Wales lacked 
settlements akin to /ongports of Ireland or burhs of Anglo- 
Saxon England, while the native aristocracy appear not to 
have been investing resources in defending their homesteads. 
Longley has proposed a model whereby after c. 
AD 700 the location of high status settlement shifted 
away from defended hilltops to lower lying undefended 
sites which placed a greater emphasis on communication 
and accessibility. He interprets this as a move towards 
the establishment of the centres of regional administration 
which came into full fruition in the 12th century (1997, 53). 
The extent to which stable political units with territorialised 
administrative systems existed prior to this is debatable, 
however, and there is little evidence with which to back- 
project the later medieval administrative system into the 
early medieval period (Seaman 2012; in press). Moreover, 
when compared to their contemporaries in England, Welsh 
tulers were very rarely mentioned in historical sources 
in association with named secular centres. Thus we may 
speculate whether long-term political instability combined 


with limited economic resources and the delayed onset 
of urbanism restricted the extent to which power became 
manifest in secular centres prior to the 12th century. 
Indeed, we may question whether it is appropriate to expect 
early medieval ‘central places’ to manifest themselves as 
defended settlements. Detailed analysis of the Bayvill area 
of Pembrokeshire, for example, is starting to reveal a very 
complex picture, in which a wider ‘central area’ for the 
later cantref of Camais encompassed a heterarchy of sites, 
including two late prehistoric enclosures which, although 
not occupied, were utilised as cemeteries and assembly sites 
in the Early Middle Ages (Comeua 2014). 
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Notes 


1 All radiocarbon dates have been calibrated with OxCal 4.2. 
Sites are located within 1996 Unitary Authorities; for map, 
see Fig. 42. 

2 The ‘Bear’s Stronghold’ has been identified as the hillfort at 
Bryn Euryn (Conwy) in the township of Dineirth (meaning 
‘Fortress of the bear’). While possible, no collaborative 
archaeological evidence currently exists and other sites, such 
as Hero Castle (Dinarth) in Cardiganshire, could be proposed 
(Edwards and Lane 1988, 27-29; Dumville 1984, 57—59). 
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